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ADVERTISING AND MEDIA RESEARCH 


Advertisement Complexity and Looking Time, BRUCE 
J. MORRISON and MARVIN J. DAINOFF, 
November, 396. 


The visual complexity of magazine ads was found to be 
positively related to looking time in all set conditions. Under 
an “advertising study” set, ads looked at longer were better 
remembered, while under a “‘perception study”’ set, ads looked 
at longer were poorly remembered. 


Advertisement Size and the Relationship Between 
Product Usage and Advertising Exposure, ALVIN 
J. SILK and FRANK P. GEIGER, February, 22. 


This study investigates the hypothesis that the association 
between prospect status and exposure to print advertising de- 
creases as advertisement size increases. Contrary to the hy- 
pothesis, nonlinear relationships were found. 


Advertising in Black and White, MARY JANE 
SCHLINGER and JOSEPH T. PLUMMER, May, 
149. 


The reactions of black and white consumers to all-black and 
all-white cast versions of a television commercial suggest that 
the black version was more meaningful to black viewers, 
whereas the race of the cast had little influence on the reactions 
of white respondents. 


Children’s Purchase Influence Attempts and Parental 
Yielding, SCOTT WARD and DANIEL B. WACK- 
MAN, August, 316. 


This study focuses on the impact of television advertising 
on mother-child interaction. Specifically, children’s attempts to 
influence mothers’ purchases of various products and mothers’ 
yielding to these attempts are studied. 


Effects of Distraction and Commitment on the Per- 
suasiveness of Television Advertising, STEWART 
W. BITHER, February, 1. 


Television commercials differing in levels of distraction were 
presented to subjects who varied in their degree of commit- 
ment to competing products. Results lend only limited support 
to the prediction that distraction would increase yielding 
among subjects committed to competing products. An alterna- 
tive explanation of the process, based upon distraction inter- 
ference with learning, is rejected. 


Functions of Political Advertising for Campaign Or- 
ganizations, The, KENNETH G. SHEINKOPF, 
CHARLES K. ATKIN, and LAWRENCE BOWEN, 
November, 401. 


Political ads aimed at the mass electorate served to bolster 
the morale and confidence of volunteer party workers during 
the 1970 Wisconsin gubernatorial campaign. Advertising also 
stimulated communication within the organization and pro- 
vided a valuable source of information for persuasion activity. 
However, few campaign workers were recruited as a result of 
the ads. 


Multivariate Analysis of Sales Responses of Competing 
Brands to Advertising, NEIL E. BECK WITH, May, 
168. 


The sales responses of five competing brands to advertising 
were investigated, with parameters of the simple market re- 
sponse functions for all brands estimated jointly. The effective- 
ness of advertising was found to differ significantly among 
brands. Optimal advertising expenditures implied by the model 
were determined for each of the brands. 


Testing Distributed Lag Models of Advertising Effect, 
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FRANK M. BASS and DARRAL G. CLARKE, 
August, 298. 


This article deals with estimation and testing of six different 
distributed lag models, with an example given of sales and ad- 
vertising data for a dietary weight control product. A distrib- 
uted lag model more general than the frequently employed 
Koyck model is shown to be consistent with the evidence. 


Vertical Cooperative Advertising Ventures, PAUL D. 
BERGER, August, 309. 


This article discusses how parameters of a cooperative ad- 
vertising arrangement are currently decided upon and presents 
decision models which demonstrate that quantitative analysis 
can lead to a better decision when profits are to be maximized. 
A real-world application of the methodology is presented. 


ATTITUDE AND OPINION RESEARCH 


Aititude Model for the Study of Brand Preference, An, 
FRANK M. BASS and W. WAYNE TALARZYK, 
February, 93. 


This empirical study of the relationship between brand 
preference and consumers’ attitudes uses a modification and 
extension of Fishbein’s attitude model. Predictions of con- 
sumers’ relative brand preferences were strong. 


Concept-Scale Interaction in the Semantic Differential, 
LOUIS K. SHARPE and W. THOMAS ANDER- 
SON, Jr., November, 432. 


This study examined the appropriateness of Osgood’s three- 
dimensional semantic differential for marketing, comparing 
factor structures for six products. Agreement between factor 
structures was the exception and where there was substantial 
agreement the factors typically did not resemble the activity- 
evaluative-potency factors found by Osgood. 


Evaluating Models of Attitude Structure, GEORGE S. 
DAY, August, 279. 


Models of attitude structure differ primarily in the specifica- 
tion of the relationship of the cognitive and affective compo- 
nents. Two approaches to this relationship, based on cognitive 
consistency theory and multidimensional scaling techniques, 
are compared here. 


Fishbein and Brand Preference: A Reply, FRANK M. 
BASS, November, 461. 


Differences in purpose between attitude studies in social 
psychology and marketing require measurement and analysis 
distinctions. Cross-sectional and individual predictions are 
not comparable. Analysis of individual preferences avoids 
interpersonal utility comparison. 


Linear Attitude Models: A Study of Predictive Abil- 
ity, GILBERT A. CHURCHILL, Jr., November, 
423. 


See “Preference Research.” 


Nature and Uses of Expectancy-Value Models in Con- 
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sumer Attitude Research, The, JOEL B. COHEN, 
MARTIN FISHBEIN, and OLLI AHTOLA, No- 
vember, 456. 


This article clarifies theoretical and operational requirements 
of Fishbein’s and Rosenberg’s models of attitude structure in 
the light of two recent studies purporting to test each with 
common but unsatisfactory measures for either model. 


Perceived Instrumentality and Value Importance as 
Determinants of Attitudes, JAGDISH N. SHETH 
and W. WAYNE TALARZYK, February, 6. 


This study investigates whether value importance or per- 
ceived instrumentality is more dominant in determining affect 
(attitude) toward a brand. The results indicate that perceived 
instrumentality contributes more toward determining affect 
than does value importance. In fact, the latter tends to sup- 
press this contribution if included in the analysis. 


Reply to Comments on the Nature and Uses of Ex- 
pectancy-Value Models in Consumer Attitude Re- 
search, JAGDISH N. SHETH, November, 462. 


There is no Bass-Talarzyk-Sheth theory of attitude. With 
respect to the JMR study, I was merely concerned in finding 
out whether perceived instrumentality is a more or less impor- 
tant determinant or correlate of attitudinal affect in Rosen- 
berg’s model. 


Reply to the Response to Bass, Talarzyk, and Sheth, W. 
WAYNE TALARZYK, November, 465. 


Differences between the methodology and techniques used 
by Bass and Talarzyk and Sheth and Talarzyk and those de- 
veloped by Fishbein and Rosenberg are meaningfully pre- 
sented in the comment by Cohen, Fishbein, and Ahtola. All 
of their arguments are not fully supportable as indicated in 
these three replies, and certain key statements reflect less than 
a full appreciation for the basic objective of the original two 
studies. 


BRAND CHOICE 


Can Private Brand Buyers Be Identified? PHILIP C. 
BURGER and BARBARA SCHOTT, May, 219. 


This article is devoted to identifying meaningful market 
segments among consumers. This research report shows that 
private and manufacturer brand buyers can be identified. This 
work focuses on product-specific variables, rather than demo- 
graphic segments. 


Cognitive Consequences of Brand Loyalty, JOEL B. 
COHEN and MICHAEL J. HOUSTON, February, 
97. 


This study examines part of the belief structure of brand- 
loyal consumers asked to evaluate their own and a competing 
brand. Product reevaluation was seen, in part, as the result of 
a consumer’s desire to restructure his beliefs to avoid cognitive 
dilemmas. 


Exploratory Investigation of Brand Switching, An, 
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WILLIAM A. CHANCE and NORMAN D. 
FRENCH, May, 226. 


This study demonstrates that large variation in brand- 
switching behavior among product categories is subject to 
strong influences of three factors. Extremes in income and 
educational levels appear to promote brand switching, as does 
uncertainty concerning the price differential required to 
equalize the value of two brands available in a product cate- 
gory. 


Judged Similarity and Brand-Switching Data as Simi- 
larity Measures, DONALD R. LEHMANN, August, 
311. 

See “Scaling Methods.” 


Majority Effect and Brand Choice, The, JEAN E. 
WEBER and RICHARD W. HANSEN, August, 
320. 


Research conducted with housewives indicates that brand 
preferences can be changed by presentation of dissonant in- 
formation attributed to a majority. These changes are more 
likely to occur when the original preference is relatively weak 
and the brand presented as the majority preference is relatively 
high in the preference hierarchy. 


Model of Intermediate Market Response, A, DOUG- 
LAS L. MAcLACHLAN, November, 378. 


Traditional market share models can be elaborated by com- 
bining nonstationary stochastic models of brand choice with 
econometric models. A variable Markov model is described 
which allows assessment of marketing decision variables’ in- 
fluence on the underlying composition of market share. 


Variables Affecting Sales of Family-Branded Products, 
COLIN F. NEUHAUS and JAMES R. TAYLOR, 
November, 419. 


The purpose of this study was to investigate in more detail 
the variables which influence the family-branding effect. The 
results indicate that the variables of shelf arrangement, price 
change, and product groups significantly influence the effect. 


BUYER BEHAVIOR 


Attribution Theory and Acceptance of Information, 
ROBERT B. SETTLE, February, 85. 


Consumers’ preferences for consensus information provided 
by an expert or by a friend and for consistency information 
provided by personal experience over time or over modality 
were found to be systematically related to product complexity, 
social visibility, durability, and multipurposeness. 


Attitude Model for the Study of Brand Preference, An, 
FRANK M. BASS and W. WAYNE TALARZYK, 
February, 93. 


See “Attitude and Opinion Research.” 


Bargaining Behavior in a Buyer-Seller Dyad, H. LEE 
MATHEWS, DAVID T. WILSON, and JOHN F. 
MONOKY, Jr., February, 103. 


A study of the effect of perceived similarity in a dyadic 
relationship was conducted under laboratory conditions in the 
context of a buyer-seller relationship. The “‘prisoner’s dilemma” 
game was the instrument used to monitor behavior. 


Brand Information Sources, Opinion Change, and Un- 
certainty, ROBERT B. WOODRUFF, November, 
414. 


This study focuses on the relative importance of three brand 
information sources to consumers during a buying decision 
process. Prior brand information of respondents was quanti- 
fied before and after exposure to a source and the amount of 
change was used as the measure of importance. 


Children’s Purchase Influence Attempts and Parental 
Yielding, SCOTT WARD and DANIEL B. WACK- 
MAN, August, 316. 


See ‘“‘Advertising and Media Research.”’ 


Cognitive Consequences of Brand Loyalty, JOEL B- 
COHEN and MICHAEL J. HOUSTON, February, 
97. 


See “Brand Choice.”’ 


Consumer Expectations, Product Performance, and 
Perceived Product Quality, RICHARD W. OL- 
SHAVSKY and JOHN A. MILLER, February, 19. 


This study experimentally investigated the effects on product 
ratings of both overstatement and understatement of product 
quality. Results support common marketing practice in that 
overstatement resulted in more favorable ratings and under- 
statement resulted in less favorable ratings. 


Consumers’ Attitudes Toward Package Size and Price, 
C. W. J. GRANGER and A. BILLSON, August, 
239. 


An experimental study examined changes in consumer pref- 
erence for different package sizes when price-per-unit informa- 
tion was explicitly provided. When given such information, 
consumers switched more heavily to the larger sizes. 


Crucial Test for the Howard-Sheth Model of Buyer 
Behavior, A, SHELBY D. HUNT and JAMES L. 
PAPPAS, August, 346. 


The fundamental characteristics of the Howard-Sheth model 
of buyer behavior are explored and a “test” of the model 
reported by Farley and Ring is examined. A “crucial test’’ is 
then proposed to provide an empirical basis for choosing 
between the Howard-Sheth model and a simpler alternative. 


Dogmatism and Innovation: A Replication, KEN- 
NETH A. CONEY, November, 453. 


See “Diffusion of Innovations.”’ 


Effect of Ecologically Relevant Information on De- 
tergent Sales, The, KARL E. HENION, February, 
10. 


Shares of market for brands of detergent were changed in 
the predicted direction by informing consumers of phosphate 
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content. Results indicated a relative loss for brands high in 
phosphate and a gain for those lower in phosphate. 


Fishbein and Brand Preference: A Reply, FRANK M. 
BASS, November, 461. 


See “Attitude and Opinion Research.” 


Group Influence on Brand Choice Congruence, ROB- 
ERT E. WITT and GRADY D. BRUCE, Novem- 
ber, 440. 


Group brand choice congruence can be partially explained 
in terms of group structure and the symbolic involvement of 
products in the interpersonal situation in which they are pur- 
chased and used. Predictor correlates were found to be situa- 
tion-specific rather than generalizable across products. 


Interpersonal Communication in Marketing: An Over- 
view, JAMES HULBERT and NOEL CAPON, 
February, 27. 


Interpersonal communication in marketing is approached 
from a perspective that focuses on communication signs. A 
classification scheme is presented and relevant literature sur- 
veyed. Directions for future research are suggested. 


Majority Effect and Brand Choice, The, JEAN E’ 
WEBER and RICHARD W. HANSEN, August, 
320. 


See “Brand Choice.”’ 


Measure of Brand Acceptance, A, DAVID A. AAKER, 
May, 160. 


A measure of brand acceptance involves a refinement of the 
usual stochastic model market prediction. Using this measure, 
the effect of consumer promotions and purchasing habits on 
brand acceptance is investigated and a brand health indicator 
is developed. 


More on Testing the Howard-Sheth Model of Buyer 
Behavior, RICHARD J. LUTZ and ROBERT W. 
RESEK, August, 344. 


This criticism of Farley and Ring’s JMR article on the 
Howard-Sheth model of buyer behavior states that their analy- 
sis was weakened by specification errors, errors in variables, 
and misapplication of the technique itself. 


On L and R and HAPPISIMM, JOHN U. FARLEY 
and L. WINSTON RING, August, 349. 


Farley and Ring reply to criticism of their article, stating 
that the major questions involved in applying buyer behavior 
models are not related to technical niceties but to fundamental 
conceptual and operational issues. 


Nature and Uses of Expectancy-Value Models in Con- 
sumer Attitude Research, The, JOEL B. COHEN, 
MARTIN FISHBEIN, and OLLI AHTOLA, No- 
vember, 456. 


See “Attitude and Opinion Research.”’ 


Perceived Instrumentality and Value Importance as 
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Determinants of Attitudes, JAGDISH N. SHETH 
and W. WAYNE TALARZYK, February, 6. 


See ‘Attitude and Opinion Research.” 


Perceptual Patterns, Information Handling, and In- 
novativeness, ZARREL V. LAMBERT, November, 
427. 


See “Diffusion of Innovations.” 


Personality and the Determinants of Product Choice, 
MARK I. ALPERT, February, 89. 


This study measures the extent to which personality traits 
are related to determinant attributes of product choice and 
examines the nature of significant interrelationships, suggest- 
ing implications for marketing strategy. 


Prepurchase Information Seeking for New Cars and 
Major Household Appliances, JOSEPH W. NEW- 
MAN and RICHARD STAELIN, August, 249. 


National survey data on the amount of information seeking 
by buyers of new cars and major household appliances were 
analyzed by AID and MCA. The findings lend support to the 
hypothesis that purchase and use of a product result in learn- 
ing which later influences buying behavior. 


Price and Choice Behavior, ZARREL V. LAMBERT, 
February, 35. 


See ‘Pricing Research.” 


Reply to Comments on the Nature and Uses of Ex- 
pectancy-Value Models in Consumer Attitude Re- 
search, JAGDISH N. SHETH, November, 462. 


See “Attitude and Opinion Research.” 


Reply to the Response to Bass, Talarzyk, and Sheth, W. 
WAYNE TALARZYK, November, XXX. 


See ‘‘Attitude and Opinion Research.” 


Students as Subjects in Consumer Behavior Experi- 
ments, BEN M. ENIS, KEITH K. COX, and 
JAMES E. STAFFORD, February, 72. 


See “Sampling.” 


COMPUTER ABSTRACTS 


CANCOR: Program for Canonical Correlation of 
Three or More Sets of Variables, ARUN K. JAIN, 
February, 69. 

Improved COFIS: Program for Improved Configural 
Scoring, ANTHONY F. McGANN, NORMAN D. 
FRENCH, and DUNCAN B. MURRAY, August, 
313. 

COSCAL: Program for Metric Multidimensional 
Scaling, LEE G. COOPER, May, 201. 

DISTSIM: A Computer Simulation of a Distribution 
System, FREDERICK E. WEBSTER, Jr., May, 202. 
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FORAC MOD I: Program for Forecast Evaluation 
Statistics, DAVID B. MONTGOMERY, May, 200. 

PROFIL-MAPTAB: FORTRAN IV Program for 
Percentaging and Cross-Tabulating Data, JEFFREY 
A. BARACH, February, 70. 


DIFFUSION OF INNOVATIONS 


Dimensions of Opinion Leadership, JAMES H. 
MYERS and THOMAS S. ROBERTSON, Febru- 
ary, 41. 


Opinion leadership has been studied intensively but rather 
narrowly in most studies to date. An attempt is made here to 
broaden the scope of coverage in order to learn about many 
dimensions or aspects of this phenomenon as it applies to a 
single population at a particular point in time. 


Dogmatism and Innovation: A Replication, KEN- 
NETH A. CONEY, November, 453. 


This study replicates a recent research effort that predicted 
and supported the hypothesis that low dogmatic individuals 
tend to be more innovation-prone than high dogmatic in- 
dividuals. 


Perceptual Patterns, Information Handling, and In- 
novativeness, ZARREL V. LAMBERT, November, 
427. 


This study investigates consumers’ acquisition and inter- 
personal transmittal of information on new products, their 
perceptions of new items, and their perception of themselves 
as innovative purchasers of new, inexpensive, mass-marketed 
products. 


Predicting Opinion Leadership for Men’s Apparel 
Fashions, WILLIAM R. DARDEN and FRED D. 
REYNOLDS, August, 324. 


Opinion leadership for male fashions is examined across three 
subcultures. Stepwise regression is used to determine predic- 
tive variables in each case; clothing venturesomeness and 
fashion interest proved to be the best predictors of personal 
influence. A pretested self-designation scale was used in meas- 
uring male fashion influence. 


Study of Innovativeness Overlap, A, LYMAN E. 
OSTLUND, August, 341. 


Little attention has been given to measuring the extent of 
innovativeness Overlap across product categories. Following 
the generally accepted methodology for assessing opinion 
leadership overlap, this article reports findings concerning 
overlap for six new products. 


ECONOMETRIC MODELS 


Alternative Econometric Models of Sales-Advertising 
Relationships, VITHALA R. RAO, May, 177. 


Alternative econometric models of advertising-sales rela- 
tionships for cigarettes were evaluated by 5 methods of estima- 


tion and 4 ways of specifying dependent variables. The criteria 
were the adjusted square of the multiple correlation coefficient 
and mean absolute percentage error. 


Computer On-Line Marketing Mix Model, A, JEAN- 
JACQUES LAMBIN, May, 119. 


This approach to developing and implementing a dynamic, 
competitive marketing mix model for a major oil company 
combined econometric methods, simulation techniques, and 
subjective judgments. Regression coefficients provided esti- 
mates of the response functions of the different inputs. 


Crucial Test for the Howard-Sheth Model of Buyer Be- 
havior, A, SHELBY D. HUNT and JAMES L. 
PAPPAS, August, 346. 


See “Buyer Behavior.”’ 


Model of Intermediate Market Response, A, DOUG- 
LAS L. MacLACHLAN, November, 378. 


See “Brand Choice.” 


More on Testing the Howard-Sheth Model of Buyer 
Behavior, RICHARD J. LUTZ and ROBERT W. 
RESEK, August, 344. 


See “Buyer Behavior.” 


On L and R and HAPPISIMM, JOHN U. FARLEY 
and L. WINSTON RING, August, 349. 


See ‘‘Buyer Behavior.” 


FORECASTING 


Bayesian Approach to Forecasting the Effects of 
Atypical Situations, A, JAMES E. REINMUTH 
and MICHAEL D. GEURTS, August, 292. 


A model is offered for conditioning a forecast during periods 
when a time series exhibits atypical behavior. The model is 
based on a Bayesian approach, requiring the assessment of a 
probability distribution to the proportionate change believed 
to result from the impending atypical situation. 


Improving Sales Forecasts for Appliances, HOY F. 
CARMAN, May, 214. 


Time series and cross-sectional data are combined in an 
attempt to improve sales forecasting equations for major 
electrical appliances. Results show increased precision for two 
of five equations plus the ability to better estimate the separate 
effects of traditional demand components on sales. 


Use of Input/Output Concepts in Sales Forecasting, 
ELLIOTT D. RANARD, February, 53. 


This article presents a case study of how input/output con- 
cepts can assist in forecasting industry growth and product 
markets by using aggregate economic analysis. The effect of 
different economic forecasts on the growth of industrial mar- 
kets is also indicated. 





INFORMATION PROCESSING 


Decision-Making Role and Information Processing, 
MICHAEL B. MAZIS, November, 447. 


This study explores the applicability of the concept of cogni- 
tive tuning in explaining differences in information processing 
by decision makers and non-decision makers. Evidence was 
collected to test the proposition that decision makers prefer 
novel information while non-decision makers prefer familiar 
information. 


Information Processing and Decision Making in Mar- 
keting Organizations, JAMES HULBERT, JOHN 
U. FARLEY, and JOHN A. HOWARD, February, 
75. 


A systematic method for obtaining flowcharted descriptions 
of information-processing and decision-making systems in the 
marketing organization is described. The charts proved to be 
an economical and communicative way of describing these 
key organizational processes. 


INTERVIEWING METHODS 


Measurement of Consumers’ Prior Brand Information, 
ROBERT B. WOODRUFF, August, 258. 


This study attempts to determine the feasibility of quantita- 
tively measuring consumers’ prior brand information. A 
measurement procedure based on the Bayesian concept of a 
prior distribution is presented, and its use by a sample of hus- 
band-wife dyads is discussed. 


Using the Repertory Grid Test, PETER SAMPSON, 
February, 78. 


Experience with the repertory grid indicated that respondent 
performance for a given test varied considerably. Additionally, 
little appeared to be known about the different types of re- 
sponses provided. A series of experiments was conducted to 
investigate these two areas. 


When to Make Telephone Interviews, ALFRED M. 
FALTHZIK, November, 451. 


This study attempts to determine the most fruitful part of 
the week and time of day to interview housewives and female 
heads of households on the telephone. The mornings on Mon- 
day, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday were found to be 
the best times. 


MARKET SEGMENTATION 


Market Segmentation by Motivation and Attitude, 
WILLIAM H. CUNNINGHAM and WILLIAM 
J. E. CRISSY, February, 100. 


The research is designed to determine if owners of foreign 
and domestically produced compact cars can be segmented by 
the use of motivational and attitudinal variables as well as by 
socioeconomic and demographic variables. 


Segmentation Research Design Using Consumer Panel 
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Data, A, RONALD E. FRANK and CHARLES E 
STRAIN, November, 385. 


This segmentation research design combines consumer panel 
purchase data with an attitudinal questionnaire tailored to the 
product under study. Both serve as input to a canonical cor- 
relation analysis for evaluating the relative importance of the 
independent variables as predictors of purchase behavior and 
delineating market segments. 


Socioeconomic Structure of an Urban Area, JEROME 
B. KERNAN and GRADY D. BRUCE, February, 
15. 


See “Regression and Other Statistical Techniques.” 


MINORITY MARKETING 


Advertising in Black and White, MARY JANE 
SCHLINGER and JOSEPH T. PLUMMER, May, 
149. 


See ‘Advertising and Media Research.” 


Appeal of Buying Black, The, DENNIS H. GENSCH 
and RICHARD STAELIN, May, 141. 


Recent interest in the Negro market has produced much 
research on this unique market segment. This article directly 
examines some of the major factors which seem to affect retail 
shopping behavior in a black community. In particular the 
influence of black ownership of retail outlets is investigated. 


Maximum Likelihood Estimation of Central-City Food 
Trading Areas, GEORGE H. HAINES, Jr., LEON- 
ARD S. SIMON, and MARCUS ALEXIS, May, 
154. 


See “Regression and Other Statistical Techniques.’’ 


Perceived Risk in New Product Trial by Elderly Con- 
sumers, LEON G. SCHIFFMAN, February, 106. 


See ‘Perceived Risk.’ 


PERCEIVED RISK 


Informal Group Influence on Risk Taking, ARCH G. 
WOODSIDE, May, 223. 


Research conducted on 10 experimental groups of house- 
wives indicates that a risky shift phenomenon may exist in 
consumer behavior: consumers are more willing to take riskier 
but potentially more rewarding product alternatives after com- 
pared to before informal group discussions. 


Perceived Risk in New Product Trial by Elderly Con- 
sumers, LEON G. SCHIFFMAN, February, 106. 


This article examines the relationship between risk handling 
and new product trial behavior of the elderly consumer. Atten- 
tion is focused on perceived error tolerance, a new comple- 
mentary variable to perceived risk. The evidence indicates that 
elderly consumers may demonstrate consistent risk strategies 
for new products within a broad product category. 
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Perceived Risk in Store Selection, ROBERT D. HIS- 
RICH, RONALD J. DORNOFF, and JEROME B. 
KERNAN, November, 435. 


Three hundred households were queried about risk they 
perceived in selecting stores in which to buy carpeting, drap- 
eries, and furniture. The relationship of this risk to consumers’ 
general and specific self-confidence is examined, and the extent 
to which it is “handled” by information seeking and repeat 
patronage is considered. 


PREFERENCE RESEARCH 


Linear Attitude Models: A Study of Predictive Ability, 
GILBERT A. CHURCHILL, Jr., November, 423. 


A number of recent marketing studies aimed at predicting 
consumer preference have employed product-specific measures 
of attitude based on the Fishbein attitude model. This article 
examines the predictive validity of this model in comparison to 
a simple alternative when the number of dimensions on which 
the predictions are based is varied. 


Preference Measurement of Item Collections, PAUL 
E. GREEN, YORAM WIND, and ARUN K. 
JAIN, November, 371. 


In many cases of practical interest the marketing researcher 
may wish to analyze preferences for collections of items. This 
article shows how these collections can be analyzed by con- 
joint measurement techniques. An application of conjoint 
measurement to measuring menu preference is illustrated. 


PRICING RESEARCH 


Adaptive Pricing by a Retailer, LEONARD J. PAR- 
SONS and W. BAILEY PRICE, May, 127. 


A retailer operating in an environment in which a competi- 
tor is the price leader must determine how to adapt his prices 
to those of this competitor. The sequential decision problem 
of the manager is formulated as a Markov process with re- 
wards. 


Consumers’ Attitudes Toward Package Size and Price, 
C. W. J. GRANGER and A. BILLSON, August, 
239. 


See “Buyer Behavior.” 


Decision Model in Consumer Pricing Research, A, 
RAYMOND F. BARKER, August, 287. 


The lottery is a useful model for managers making decisions 
under conditions of risk. The results of this experiment indi- 
cate that prospective buyers behave in a manner consistent 
with decision theory. Under appropriate conditions the lottery 
offers an indirect, disguised technique useful in consumer 
research. 


“Fair” or “Psychological” Pricing? JAN STAPEL, 
February, 109. 


Referring to earlier articles in JMR on the fair price contro- 


versy, Stapel argues that the discussion is not at all about 
perception of just noticeable differences, but about evaluations 
of easily perceived price differentials. 


Price and Choice Behavior, ZARREL V. LAMBERT, 
February, 35. 


Do behavioral differences exist among consumers who select 
items priced differently within the same product category? 
Analysis of 18 perceptual, personality, and economic variables 
compared across subjects selecting differently priced alterna- 
tives in 7 product lines revealed relationships between percep- 
tual differences and price selections. 


REGRESSION AND OTHER STATISTICAL 
TECHNIQUES 


Comparing Cluster Analyses with Cophenetic Correla- 
tion, V. PARKER LESSIG, February, 82. 


The results of different cluster analyses can be compared 
through the use of cophenetic correlation; a researcher can 
correlate the information in his original data with the informa- 
tion from the clusters. 


Comparison of Time Series Data Using Spectral 
Analysis, LEONARD J. PARSONS and WALTER 
A. HENRY, November, 391. 


Validation of a dynamic econometric marketing model re- 
quires that time series data simulated by the model be equiva- 
lent to actual observed data over a comparable period. Spec 
tral analysis is presented as an equivalence-testing technique 
which does not have the theoretical limitations of a simple 
regression approach. 


Concept-Scale Interaction in the Semantic Differential, 
LOUIS K. SHARPE and W. THOMAS ANDER- 
SON, JR., November, 432. 


See ‘“‘Attitude and Opinion Research.”’ 


Factor Analysis of Perceptual Change, TERRY G. 
VAVRA, May, 193. 


A procedure is presented in which current factor analysis 
techniques are extended to the description of changes in sub- 
jects’ perceptions of a product after exposure to an advertise- 
ment for the product. 


Illustration of Cross-Spectral Analysis in Marketing, 
An, HIRAM C. BARKSDALE and HUGH J. 
GUFFEY, Jr., August, 271. 


Cross-spectral analysis has been used to study time-varying 
behavior in many fields; this article explains this new method of 
analysis and illustrates its use in marketing. Some problems 
encountered in using cross-spectral analysis are examined, and 
the usefulness of the technique in marketing is briefly discussed. 

Maximum Likelihood Estimation of Central-City Food 
Trading Areas, GEORGE H. HAINES, Jr., LEON- 


ARD S. SIMON, and MARCUS ALEXIS, May, 
154. 


A maximum likelihood estimate of the parameter in the 





Huff model of consumer store choice is derived and its prop- 
erties are discussed. A method for obtaining a numerical value 
for the estimator is presented. The procedure is exemplified by 
estimating trading areas for food purchased for in-home con- 
sumption. 


Measure Validation in Marketing, ROGER M. 
HEELER and MICHAEL L. RAY, November, 361. 


If marketers want to know the meaning of their measures, 
they must turn to measure validation, which consists of deter- 
mining the extent to which measures correlate (convergent 
validity) and predictably do not correlate (discriminant valid- 
ity). 


Microanalytic Approach to Store Location Analysis, 
A, DAVID B. MacKAY, May, 134. 


See ‘Retailing and Wholesaling.” 


On the Interpretation of Canonical Analysis, MARK I. 
ALPERT and ROBERT A. PETERSON, May, 187. 


Canonical correlation analysis has been increasingly applied 
to marketing problems. This article presents some suggestions 
for interpreting canonical correlations, particularly for avoid- 
ing overstatement of the shared variation between sets of in- 
dependent variables and for explicating relationships_ among 
variables within each set. 


Regressions with Discrete Dependent Variables: The 
Effect on R?, DONALD G. MORRISON, August, 
338. 


In many regressions the dependent variable can take only a 
limited number of discrete values. However, the predicted 
values can take on any value in the continuum of real num- 
bers. This article investigates the effect of the discrete nature of 
the dependent variable on the R? statistic that measures how 
well the regression fits the data. This effect turns out to be sur- 
prisingly small. 


Relationship Between Shelf Space and Unit Sales in 
Supermarkets, The, RONALD C. CURHAN, 
November, 406. 


In studying the impact of shelf space changes on unit sales, 
space elasticity was hypothesized to be a function of several 
product-specific variables, including physical properties, mer- 
chandising characteristics, and use characteristics. The model 
was tested using stepwise multiple regression, and it was found 
that the impact of shelf space on unit sales was very small 
relative to the effects of other variables. 


Socioeconomic Structure of an Urban Area, The, 
JEROME B. KERNAN and GRADY D. BRUCE, 
February, 15. 


A clustering algorithm is used to create relatively homo- 
geneous configurations of census tracts. Resultant clusters 
have geographic and socioeconomic dimensions and are use- 
ful for behavioral analyses and managerial research. 


Testing Distributed Lag Models of Advertising Effect, 


FRANK M. BASS and DARRAL G. CLARKE, 
August, 298. 
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See ‘Advertising and Media Research.” 


Threshold Model of Purchasing Decisions, A, PAUL 
KAU and LOWELL HILL, August, 264. 


The dichotomous nature of purchase decisions and the im- 
portance of a threshold concept in explaining reactions to 
stimuli require statistical techniques other than traditional 
regression analysis for estimating the parameters. The multi- 
variate probit technique meets the requirements of a threshold 
decision model. An empirical example is combined with the 
basic description of the model. 


RETAILING AND WHOLESALING 


Effect of Ecologically Relevant Information on De- 
tergent Sales, KARL E. HENION, February, 10. 


See “Buyer Behavior.’’ 


Microanalytic Approach to Store Location Analysis, 
A, DAVID B. MAcKAY, May, 134. 


Through microanalytic modeling, consumer preferences 
and shopping patterns can be used to estimate sales for existing 
or future retail establishments. This article reports on such a 
study done for supermarkets, Implications of the methodology 
for management and future research efforts are discussed. 


Perceived Risk in Store Selection, ROBERT D. HIS- 
RICH, RONALD J. DORNOFF, and JEROME B. 
KERNAN, November, 435. 


See ‘‘Perceived Risk.” 


Power Measurement in the Distribution Channel, 
ADEL I. EL-ANSARY and LOUIS W. STERN, 
February, 47. 


The measurement of power is a prerequisite for the analysis 
of the distribution channel as a behavioral system. This article 
presents a model for power measurement and the results of a 
first attempt to empirically measure power relationships within 
a specific channel of distribution. 


SAMPLING 


Random-Digit Dialing as a Method of Telephone 
Sampling, GERALD J. GLASSER and GALE D. 
METZGER, February, 59. 


This article reports on a study of the incidence of telephone 
ownership and telephone directory listings that was based on 
random-digit dialing (RDD). Various considerations important 
in the design and selection of RDD samples and in the execu- 
tion of surveys based on such samples are presented. 


Students as Subjects in Consumer Behavior Experi- 
ments, BEN M. ENIS, KEITH K. COX," and 
JAMES E. STAFFORD, February, 72. 


This study seeks to answer the question of whether students’ 
responses accurately reflect the behavioral patterns of other 
consumers, comparing a sample of students and housewives. 
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SCALING METHODS 


Are Three-Point Scales Always Good Enough? DON- 
ALD R. LEHMANN and JAMES HULBERT, 
November, 444. 


This article assesses the effect of the number of scale points 
on one component of error in behavioral measurement using 
simulation, concluding that for individual scales, a minimum 
of 5 to 7 points is necessary. 


Changes in Explicit Information and Brand Perceptions, 
VITHALA R. RAO, May, 209. 


Brand perceptions of 12 automobile brands were compared 
under 5 alternative stimuli: descriptions of brand names only, 
semantic descriptions with and without brand identification, 
and profile descriptions on four attributes with and without 
brand identification. The results point to the need for great 
care in describing stimuli in consumer research. 


Configuration Synthesis in Multidimensional Scaling, 
PAUL E. GREEN and VITHALA R. RAO, Feb- 
ruary, 65. 


This article illustrates how separate data sets or scaling solu- 
tions can be synthesized to develop “master” configurations 
that summarize communalities among separate solutions. The 
procedure is illustrated in the context of bakery-type food 
items. 

Judged Similarity and Brand-Switching Data as Simi- 
larity Measures; DONALD R. LEHMANN, Aug- 
ust, 331. 

Brand-switching models and perceptual mapping have an 
important relationship if choice is viewed probabilistically. 
Here brand-switching data are compared with judged similarity 
as an input to multidimensional scaling and cluster analysis. 


Note on Measurement of Social-Psychological Belief 


Systems, A, PAUL E. GREEN, YORAM WIND, 
and ARUN K. JAIN, May, 204. 


People’s preferences often reflect their perceptions of what 
others like. This note examines relationships among trait im- 
pressions of car owner, occupation, and magazine reader 
stereotypes. A companion objective is to show how objects of 
nominally different sets can be meaningfully positioned in a 
common perceptual space. 


Procedures for Obtaining Similarities Data, LESTER 
A. NEIDELL, August, 335. 


Two general data collection methodologies, direct and de- 
rived measurement, can be utilized to measure similarities data. 
This note reports on an experiment designed primarily to 
evaluate the data collection efficiency of two direct measure- 
ment techniques and one derived measurement method. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CANIS Method of Reducing Bias in Survey Research, 
The, FRANCIS D. BARRETT, Jr., August, 329. 


The validity and reliability of survey research data depend 
on the researcher’s ability to accurately estimate the influence 
of biasing error and, if possible, eliminate it. This study pre- 
sents a humorous method by which the effect of interviewer 
bias can be calculated and possibly eliminated. 


Political Instability as a Determinant of Direct Foreign 
Investment in Marketing, PETER D. BENNETT and 
ROBERT T. GREEN, May, 182. 


This empirical study of the relationship between national 
political stability and the direct investment by United States 
firms in marketing activities questions the results of much of 
the previous literature. Political instability was found not to 
discourage such investment. 
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